small teeth that there came the clear metallic accents of her
intensely human and often quaintly individual speech."

Everybody who met her noticed that "firm setting of the
jaw"; it clearly marked her as a woman to avoid crossing, it
looms significant in the eventual breach between Stevenson and
Henley, it intimidated men like Colvin into ready acceptance of
the belief that she was an admirable custodian furnished by benign
providence for an unstable character like Stevenson's, while it
inspired that sphinx of subtlety, Henry James, long afterwards to
apostrophise her as a "poor barbarous and merely instinctive
lady." She was not a woman to be trifled with, the more so since
she had already suffered unhappiness in marriage; she was pre-
pared to be maternal in a firm, practical way, but Stevenson must
soon have realised that she was not the sort of woman to allow
sentiment or her senses to seduce her into an idyll. Hence her
attraction for him was enhanced, not only by unsatisfied desire
of possession, but by the power of a masterful, possessive per-
sonality over one weaker and more sensitive.

Except for the period occupied in the canoeing expedition with
Walter Simpson described in An Inland Voyage, Stevenson figura-
tively sat at her feet throughout the summer of 1876, reading
aloud while she reclined listening in a hammock, "looking
prettier and prettier." In the autumn he tore himself away to
return,to Edinburgh, where for a few weeks or months he
assiduously attended Parliament House in the hope of securing
briefs. No doubt his motive was mainly, as suggested by Mr.
Steuart, "to placate the paternal conscience," for Ms father still
declined to countenance his adoption of a literary career, but in
the sudden application to duty so alien to his inclination may be
detected the first symptoms of Fanny Osbourne's influence.
Independence was more than ever necessary if he was to secure
possession of this woman, who had become the dominant desire
of his life, for he dared not even mention to his orthodox parents a
suggestion of his attraction to a married woman. From Henley,
Colvin, and his other advisers, as well as his own little experience,
he knew that there was no more hazardous career than writing,
and in these days when his literary talent could be appreciated
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